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NOTES. 


Can a simpler or better statement of the aim of 
a Unitarian church be made than that which we 
have in the following newly revised covenant of 
Rev. T. R. Slicer’s church, in Providence, Rhode 
Island? “In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we join for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 


What can we do for our young people? Many 
persons have given us valuable light through the 
columns of Unrry during the past two years, as to 
how we may organize and carry on successful 
“Unity Clubs ” for intellectual and social culture; 
and now, as next in order and quite as important, 
can we not have some light from those best able to 
give it, as to how we can have clubs or meetings 
for the religious culture of our young people? 
Surely, religious culture is not less important than 
social or intellectual. What are we doing in this 
line? What ought we to be doing? 


The National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
which meets at Saratoga, N. Y., next week (Sep- 
tember 18-22), gives promise of being the largest 
and most important meeting of that body which 
has ever been held. Morning, afternoon and even- 
ing sessions will be held through four days, at 
which there will be papers, sermons and addresses 
by a considerable number of the most eminent 
Unitarians of this country, and several from across 
the sea. The subjects which will come up for dis- 
cussion and action at the business meetings will 
be of unusual importance. The great United 
States Hotel will be entirely occupied by delegates 
and others attending the Conference, as in previ- 
ous years. The Grand Union, the Windsor and 
other hotels also will be open, and will entertain 
delegates at reduced rates, from $3.00 to $1.50 per 
day. It is hoped that as many as possible of our 
Western societies will be represented. 


Our churches open, and our ministers and fam- 
ilies back for another year of work! It is the hope 
of Uniry that our various outings and restings 
have brought to us all, not only new physical 
strength, but, better still, new strength of moral 
purpose. The questions now in order are, What 
can we do to make our churches, this year, greater 
powers for truth and righteousness in all our com- 
munities? What can we do to improve our Sun- 
day Schools? How can we increase our own in- 
dividual usefulness? That is a poor vacation that 
only rests the body, and does not invigorate the 
spirit. That is a poor absence from work that 
does not bring us back to our work with eager joy, 
to take up our duties as delights, and to make us 
feel, as never before, that life is more and better 
than a play-spell. 


“T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I woke and found that life was duty; 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A flood of noonday light to thee.” 


The Episcopal denomination is taking steps 
to establish a large “ Episcopal Hall” at Ann Ar- 
ber, Mich., the object of which is to furnish a 
home, under safe theological influences, for Epis- 
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copalian students attending Michigan University. 
In connection with the Hall there is to be a theo- 
logical lectureship, which is designed as the first 
step toward a Theological School. It is easy to 
see the denominational wisdom of all this. It 
seems strange that the different religious bodies of 
the country have so long failed to recognize the 
importance of Ann Arbor, this greatest educational 
center of the West, as a place for planting their 
schools of divinity. At one time President Tap- 
pan, of the University, tried to get the Universalist 
denomination to locate its Western Theologica] 
School here, urging personally upon the leaders 
of that body the great advantages of the place for 
such an institution. But Ann Arbor was not 
then the great educational center that it has since 
become, and the Universalists decided to locate 
their divinity school elsewhere. Did that denom- 
ination in the West ever make a more serious 
mistake? 


o--- 


Perhaps the prospects for the temperance cause, 
taking the country through, were never so bright 
as they are now. Temperance tickets and prohi- 
bition tickets are in the field in all parts of the 
land, in view of the fall elections. There may be 
different views as to the wisest ways of working to 
promote temperance. But the ways in which one 
may work are so many that no man or woman 
need be idle whose heart is in this great and im- 
portant reform. A religion like Rational Christi- 
anity, the first article of whose creed is the duty 
of men earnestly to devote themselves to the work 
of abolishing the hells of this world and building 
up heavens of intelligence, virtue and happiness 
in their place, should be one of the most active of 
all forces in a movement which so vitally concerns 
not only the welfare of vast numbers of individ- 
uals, but all the interests of society, from lowest 
to highest, as the temperance movement does. 
Let every man choose his own way to work in the 
temperance cause; but let him be sure to choose 
a way to help it, and not a way to hinder it. Is it 
not time for our pulpits and Sunday Schools to 
take up the matter more earnestly than many of 
them have yet done? Should not our Conferences 
speak out on the subject? Why is not Unitarian- 
ism in the front rank of a work of such profound 
moral significance ? oe 


Rev. John Page Hopps, of Liecester, England, 
who is making a visit to this country, and is to 


speak at the Conference at Saratoga, is not only | the life and zeal of the churches, has been very 


one of the ablest and most popular of the English 
Unitarian preachers, but a vigorous and prolific 
writer. He has been for some years editor of 
The Truthseeker — not the coarse, unclean weekly 
published in New York by that name, but an 
excellent and able English Unitarian monthly, 
A recent number of the Modern Review con- 
tained an able article from his pen on “Fervent 
Atheism.” The “ Notes from England,” in the 
Unitarian Review, are written by him. His pub- 
lished books and pamphlets are becoming numer- 
ous. Among them are the following: “ A Scien- 
tific Basis of Belief in a Future Life ” — six lect- 
ures: the best popular treatment of the subject 
that we have seen. “Summer Morning Songs and 
Sermons.” “ Beside the Still Waters”: spoken 
meditations on the permanent realities of personal 


religion. “The Life of Jesus”: written for the 
young. “First Principles of Religion and Moral- 
ity”: twenty lectures, mainly for the young. 


“The Plain Truth About 
the Bible”: an inquiry into its origin, age, and 
authority. “The Alleged Prophecies Concerning 
Jesus Christ in the Old Testament.” “ Light for 
Bible Readers”: being notes on a hundred pass- 
ages of scripture usually quoted to prove the duty 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Atonement, Eternal 
Torments, ete. 


“Verses by the Way.” 


There is hardly anything so promising for the 
future of Unitarianism in this country as the fact 
that at last the Unitarian women of both East and 
West have thoroughly organized themselves and 
are at work to help further our denominational 
interests. The women ofthe East organized two 
years ago, under the name of the ‘“ Woman’s Na- 
tional Auxiliary Conference,” as an auxiliary of 
the General “* National Conference.” The women 
of the West took their first steps toward organiza- 
tion five years ago, but proceeded slowly and 
cautiously, and did not entirely complete what 
they had begun until a year ago last May. They 
took for themselves the name of the ‘“ Woman’s 
Western Conference,’ and without using the name 
“ Auxiliary,” organized in such a way as to make 
themselves as thoroughly auxiliary to the general 
Western body as their Eastern sisters are to the , 
general national body. The orthodox denomina- | 
tions of the country have had their women organ- 
ized and at work for many years; and the results 
which they have accomplished in raising money 
for missions and for education, and in quickening 
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liberal women are making thus far, they are not 
going to fall behind their orthodox sisters in effi- 
ciency and success. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
Conference of the East turned over into the hands 
of the Am: Unitarian Association $1,871.50, which 
it had raised during the year ending May 1, 1882, 
for missionary work. The Woman’s Western 
Conference raised for missionary work during the 
same time $750.00; while the quickening given to 
our churches both East and West by this increased 
activity and interest among the women of the 
denomination was of more value than even the 
money raised. It is confidently believed that the 
good work begun will grow in strength, and that 
the present year will be one of greater success 
than the last. 


ANTI-LIQUOR, ANTI-CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS AND ANTI-TOBACCO IN 
OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This is the time for inquiring what we can do 
to make our Sunday Schools more practically use- 
ful. Are there not three things, under the head of 
practical ethics, which our schools might all un- 
dertake to great advantage? These are, the enlist- 
ing of our children in the temperance cause, in 
the anti-tobacco cause, and in the cause of anti- 
cruelty to animals. Mr. Gannett’s Sunday School 
temperance society, “The True Helpers,” which 
has been described or mentioned in UNITY more 
than once, is admirable. Surely it is time that 
our schools should take their place solidly in the 
temperance ranks. And is there any way they 
can do it so pleasantly or so effectively as by or- 
vanizing within themselves, and as a part of them- 
selves, bands of “ True Helpers,” with their sim- 
ple short-time pledges, their temperance songs 
and instruction, and their badges, all of which 
help to interest the children in the temperance 
cause, and to commit them early and intelligently 
to it. For information about “The True Help- 
ers” send to the Unity office, or to Mr. Gannett, in 


St. Paul. 


2. To promote among children an interest in 


the subject of kindness to animals, a movement 
has recently been started (under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals) to organize in Sunday Schools 
all over the country,and of all denominations, 
simple children’s leagues, called “ Bands of Mercy.” 
In these, all children becoming members take the 
following pledge: “I will be kind to all harm- 


— 


cruel usage.” Each band holds meetings, at reg- 
ular times, devoted to songs, recitations, stories, 
short essays, lessons (like Sunday School lessons) 
and short speeches on the general subject of brute 
animals, their intelligence, their usefulness, their 
claims upon our love and protection, etc. Every 
child belonging to the Band of Mercy is furnished 
with a handsome, large card, containing his 
pledge, a picture, some appropriate verses, and a 
certificate that he is a member of the Band. This 
card is designed to be hung up in the home as 
an ornament, and as a silent plea for the dumb 
creatures that cannot plead their own cause. Full 
information about these Bands of Mercy, how to 
organize them, and so forth, can be obtained, free 
of cost, by sending to George T. Angell, 96 Tre- 
mont street, Boston. 


3. A third simple organization is needed to en- 
list the children in an anti-tobacco movement. 
Tobacco-using is coming to be one of the most se- 
rious evils, physically, mentally, morally and so- 
cially, of ourage. It is growing to be a question 
whether it does not do as much harm as liquor- 
drinking. The professors in the University and 
High School at Ann Arbor, Mich., who have made 
careful observations on the subject for years, tell 
us that among the thousands of young men that 
attend those institutions of learning, the effects of 
tobacco are worse than those of liquor,—more 
young men break down in body and mind and 
have to give up their studies, and subsequently go 
to the bad, as a result of smoking than as a result 
of drinking. Moreover, tobacco leads toward 
drinking. It creates an unnatural desire for stim- 
ulation, and it leads naturally into the compan- 
ionship of the class of persons who drink. A large 
proportion of the men of the country who have 
drinking habits were first introduced to the asgo- 
ciations and surroundings which caused them to 
form these habits by tobacco; and there is this se- 
rious danger about tobacco as compared with 
liquor, that it usually lays its temptations in our 
boys’ paths several years earlier in their lives than 
liquor does. Is it not time we were organizing 
anti-tobacco leagues in all our Sunday Schools, 
and beginning the work in good earnest of saving 
the rising generation from this fearful curse? 

As our Sunday Schools are beginning a new 
year of work, can they do better than undertake 
to make ,hemselves useful, definitely and at once, 
to their own scholars and to the community at 


large, in the three practical ways which we have 
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suggested? Of course, if schools prefer, they can | been longest in the West and know best its needs, 
undertake the kinds of work named, and accom- | that there is to-day a demand for fifty, if not one 
plish much, without forming the organizations re- | hundred, educated, able, earnest, consecrated 
ferred to. Yet it is to be doubted whether the or- | young men,to go into our growing young cities, 
ganizations cannot be formed in a way not to be| where there are no liberal churches, and plant 
detrimental in any way to the school, and at the. themselves down, as Dr. Eliot did forty years ago 
same time accomplish the ends Acsleed better | in St. Louis, and as his son, Thomas Eliot, did ten 
than they can be accomplished without some | years ago in Portland, Oregon, and build up for 
such organizations. BT: & themselves societies, as those men have done. Our 
work in the West has hardly yet begun. No de- 
| ‘mand for Unitarian preachers in this great, grow- 
CLEVELAND AND MEADVILLE AGAIN. ing, new empire of freedom and intelligence? It 
— would seem to us nearer the truth to say that 
In the August 16th number of Uniry our ex-| there is no place to be found where there is not a 
cellent and esteemed brother A. G. J. expresses | demand for them. 
the opinion that there is no demand for such an It should be borne in mind that now we have 
institution as the proposed Wade Theological | no Western theological school. Does any one re- 
School, and hopes the subject will not again be mind us of Meadville? We reply, Meadville is 
mentioned. We trust our brother will not lay | not West. It is true, also, that Cleveland is only 
it too much to heart if his hope is not realized, for | at the edge of the West ; but it is on the great cen- 
a movement which the Unitarian body in the | tral artery between the East and the West, and 
West, and indeed in the whole country, is so pro-| feels the beat of Western life, and hence will do 
foundly interested in as it is in this proposition of very well asa location for the school we need; 
Mr. Wade to found a great school of rational and | although, doubtless, if we could have choice in the 
broad theological learning, can hardly be expected | matter, Chicago would be somewhat better. 
to be laid quietly one side at this stage. We la-| The whole West! knows about Cleveland ; Meadville 
ment, with our brother, that our churches are not few persons in the West have ever heard of. 
more full of zeal and devotion, and wish} When the Meadville school was established it was 
there were twice as many, or, for that mat-|in-the West; now it is neither East nor West. 
ter, ten times as many strong societies scattered |The East does not need it, for it has Cambridge. 
over the land, needing ministers and ready to pay The West will never take it up. Of course, pas- 
good salaries to the same; and we shall be most) tors in the West who were themselves educated at 
heartily rejoiced at anything which the National | Meadville can do something, and, so long as Mead- 
Conference at Saratoga may do to quicken and ex- | ville school remains, will do something in the way 
tend our missionary work throughout the West! of getting young men who wish to study for the 
and South. But we fail to see how all this makes/| ministry to go to Meadville; but sending a stu- 
the proposed Cleveland institution any less im-| dent from the West to Meadville is a dead lift. It 
portant. Shall we say that there is only one way is not a natural place to send a Western student. 
in which we can advance the cause of Unitarian-| If Western young men go East to study they 
ism in the West? Suppose we push with all our want to go to the real East, where they can have 
might for the building of new churches and the the many literary advantages of the East, and not 
sustaining of earnest, able missionaries at import- | stop among the hills of Western Pennsylvania, 
ant points, and also do what we can to strengthen | where they will be about the farthest removed 
our cause by means of such a theological school | from centers of literary association and influence 
as we have long needed! Brother Jennings thinks | of any place that can be found east of the Missouri 
we have now more ministers than we can use. river and north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Perhaps it is true that we have more ministers | Moreover, while Meadville is singularly isolated 
than we can give already-built-up churches and in a literary point of view, it is quite as much 80 
well organized parishes. But what of the par- | ‘in a Unitarian point of view. If we mistake not, 
ishes that ought to be organized, and that ought to Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, are the near- 
-be built up? Ours is a. pioneer movement; is est points eats there are Unitarian churches. 
there no need for pioneers? It is the ®inion of Meadville seems to be situated in that region 
some of our wisest Western workers, who have which the Unitarianism of the East did not reach, 
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and which the Unitarianism of the West has some- 
how passed by. How singular that this singular- 
ly non-Unitarian region should continue to be 
thought of as a fitting place for a Unitarian theo- 
logical school! 

We say all this with the kindliest feeling toward 
the Meadville professors and friends, and with the 
highest appreciation of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the men who founded the school, and of the ex- 
cellent work which has been done in the school. 
Some of the rarest saints of American Unitarian- 
ism have their names indissolubly connected with 
the history of the institution at Meadville. But 
while we gladly confess all this, the question \is 
now about the future. Loyalty to Unitarianism, 
makes us honor and love the Meadville of the past ; 
but loyalty to Unitarianism also compels us to 
say that, in our judgment, the time has come when, 
the West needs and should have a strong, well-en-\ 
dowed, well-located, well-equipped 
manned theological school of its own. (Such an} 
institution would help the cause of Western-Uni- 
tarianism in many ways, and such an institution, 
we believe, would rally about itself a vigorous 
and strong constituency. \ ee 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 
ee AND 
A NEW ERA IN SUNDAY SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Our embarrassment of poverty in regard to Sun- 
day School manuals seems likely to give way to 
an embarrassment of riches. The Liberal Sunday 
School is probably entering what will by and by 
be recognized as a new era in its history. Behind 
us lies a School all Bible classes,—the type of 
School which Liberals have shared with Evangeli- 
cals, and of which the “ International Lesson Sys- 
tem” is the culmination, and perhaps the toppling- 
over. Before us lies a School for the study of the 
moral law and the religious life in other lights be- 
sides the light of Judaism, and with immediate 
application to personal, social and national prob- 
lems of to-day. Of course, more than new text- 
books go to make a new era: new teachers, in- 
spired to try new methods and aim at higher stand- 
ards of teaching, are needed. But the better books 
herald the better teachers ; and these in turn will 
bring in a new faith that the subjects taught repay 


direct study, and can be studied well in Sunday 
Classes. 


Sunday classes. The theory of the Sunday School 
as a church for the younger children is good ; but 


and ably- Nags 


adults,—classes perhaps in, more likely out of, the 
regular School,—where real education on social, 
moral and religious subjects shall be earnestly at- 
tempted,—this is a distinct field which opens 
widely to experiment. We suspect that the future 
of the Sunday School divides in these two direc- 
tions,—into a sort of little children’s church, 
on the one hand, and genuine study-classes 
for older pupils on the other; and _ that 
the Sunday of the next century will be much 
utilized not only as a church-going but a 
class-going day. A certain broadening and sec- 
ularization of the ministry, and the rise of a class 
of trained Sunday teachers who are not ministers, 
may be among the consequences. 


\, But at present the embarrassment of riches con- 


cerns nothing but the text-books,—nor is it serious 
there! The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
| Society. began to print lessons in 1878, and is now 
sting its thirteenth series in the pages of Luttle 
Unity. At has worked on the principle of short 
courses, averaging twelve or fifteen lessons each, 
and on varied topics. Five of the courses have 
been on Ethics,—those called Corner-Stones of Char- 
acter, Home Infe, School Infe, Talks about Sunday, 
Heroes and Heroism. 

Five on the Bible,—Growth of the Hebrew Religion, 
Stories from Genesis, Story of the English New Testa- 


ment, Talks about the Bible (Old Testament), Studies of 
Jesus. 


Two on Biography and Doctrine,—Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement, Theodore Parker and the 
TaAberal Movement. 

And one on Science,— The More Wonderful Genesis. 

These courses are pamphleted as fast as finished 
in the paper, and the usual price is $1.25 a dozen. 
(40 Madison street, Chicago). Infant Class cards 
have also been prepared to go with the first three 
series named above, on the “ uniform lesson” plan. 
/This much the Western Society, tiny and almost 
purseless, has accomplished in four years: no great 
result, but good for a little fellow. 

But the embarrassment more especially begins 
now that the Eastern Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, having just finished a careful five years’ 
journey through the Bible, is about to start out 
afresh on a journey into the larger world. It has 
planned a series of fourteen manuals, and assigned 
them to skilled writers. Five are on Ethics, each 
of which is intended to lead naturally to the next 
in order: (1) Rights and Duties, (2) Virtues and Vices, 
(3) The Conscience, (4) Social and Public Duties, (5) 


Sunday classes for the older children and for 


The Will and the Emotions. 
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Five on the Bible—(1) An Old Testament Primer, 
(2) Hebrew Legends, (3) Life of Christ, (4) Paul and the 
Early Church, (5) The Bible as Literature. 


. Three more on the History of Religion—(1) 
Church History in Biographies, (2) The World’s Relig- 
vons, (3) Religion in Art. 

And one on Doctrine— Unitarian Belief. 

We heartily congratulate and thank the commit- 
tee of seven who originated this enterprise, and the 
writers who have consented to further it. With 
even half success it is sure to lift and broaden our 
Sunday School ideals, and be felt as stimulus be- 
yond the limits of the little denomination in which 
the books appear. The mere list of subjects, and 
the rank of the selected writers, dignify Sunday 
School instruction into something worth the atten- 
tion of men and women for their own culture, and 


the eager co-operation of parents looking out for 
their children’s good. 


“With even half-success,”’ because, to speak 
frankly, our main fear about the plan lies in the 
very ability of the chosen writers. Will these 
busy ministers and Harvard professors be (1) 
prompt enough in writing, and (2) patient and 
painstaking enough about the form of what they 
write? We want their knowledge, but the know- 
ledge in practical lesson-forms; not knowledge in 
the original package, nor, on the other hand, 
crumbed into questions and answers,—but in 
awakening and digestible mixtures. The little 
books may contain full measure of good material, 
and yet be failures. A good primer is a work of 
high art, andararity. The public will quickly sift 
the set of fourteen, the impracticables will be 
dropped or rarely used, the good ones will be 
abundantly used and praised. The ablest of our 
helpers will probably never write a book more cer- 
tain of influence than one of these little books, 7 
thoroughly adapted to its end. Six hundred class 
of open young minds will set to work on Aewithi 
a year, and each year for a dozen years to come 


will see three hundred new classes bending over 
it. It will leaven the “ leaven.” 


The Eastern Sunday School Society is compara- 
tively rich in both men and means; and now that 
it has fairly begun to supply the new kind of text- 
books, the Western Society may well consider 
whether it had not better stop its separate publica- 
tions fora while. Butthe books already published 
in the West deserve examination by superinten- 
dents and teachers arranging this winter’s work. 


In another column are noticed in a little more de- 
tail four new manuals, two of Eastern, two of 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE — DEEDS 


Vs. TALK. 
The National Unitarian Conference at its last 


session at Saratoga, two, years ago, undertook, for 
the first time in its history, to do as well as talk: 
that is, to make itself an organization for work as 
well as for discussion. It had never before planned 


any definite undertaking that required the ex- 
penditure of money, and then gone before the 


churches in its own name to raise the money re- 
quired. Always before it had stopped with recom- 
mending to the American Unitarian Association 
any enterprise it was interested in, and left it with 
that body to act as its executive arm. 
‘feeling has been growing for some years that the 
National Conference, which is our only represent- 
ative and really national body, should be executive 
as well as deliberative. 
toward the realization of this idea was taken by 
the Conference two years ago. 
recommending to the churches the raising of 
$10,000 to help build a new church at Ann Arbor, 
and the appointing of a special committee of seven, 
consisting of Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit; Rev. 


But the 


Accordingly a first step 


That step was the 


Brooke Herford and Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago ; 


; Rey. M. J. Savage and Mr. Charles G. Wood, of 


Boston ; Rey. Robert Collyer, of New York, and 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, to raise the 
money. That committee did its work vigorously 
and promptly; the money was raised, and the 
church has been built. True, the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has co-operated with the National Commit- 
tee, and a part of the money has passed through 
the treasury of the Association ; but the enterprise 
was set on foot definitely by the National Confer- 
ence, the work has nearly all been done by the 
committee appointed by that body, and the Ann 
Arbor new church stands to-day not only as a 
monument of the deliberative wisdom of the Con- 
ference, but as a tangible and irrefutable proof of 
its executive efficiency. 

And now that our great representative national 
body, which meets at Saratoga next week, has 
given such evidence that it can work as well as 
talk, and adcomplish as well as plan, what may 
we not expe¢t for the future? Wehave had many 
reports of What the Conference has said, and said 
well and nobly, in past times. But the report 
which will be submitted next week of what the 
body has done, should open many eyes to the great 
loss we have been suffering in keeping our national 
organization a merely talking body, and ought to 


Western, birth. W. C.G. 


 aaingatans a new career of practical achievement 
for the Conference. 
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DEFINING UNITARIANISM. 


Brother Gannett, whom we all recognize as so 
thoughtful and sincere that we don’t like to differ 
from him if we can in any way help it, has twice 
expressed in Unity his regret that the Western 
Conference, at the Cleveland meeting, was not will- 
ing to define Unitarianism as “ Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion.” These words, he 
says, “ would have made the clearest, bravest an- 
nouncement yet made, so far as we know, in the 
history of either English or American Unitarian- 
ism, that Unitarianism stands for a method and a 
spirit and a moral purpose in religion, rather than 
any intellectual beliefs whatever.” Yes, so, doubt- 
less, they would. But a large portion of the mem- 
bers of the Western Conference assembled at Cleve- 
land believed that Unitarianism, while it stands 
for “ a method and a spirit and a moral purpose 
in religion,” stands also for certain intellectual beliefs. 
For example, they believe that it stands for belief 
in God, for one thing; and it seems to them that, 
to adopt a definition which should virtually de- 
clare that belief in God is not a necessary part of 
Unitarianism, would not be “a forward step,” or 
“a daring deed of faith,” or “a ringing deed for 
the faith we love,” at all, but exactly the opposite. 
Mr. Miln, of Chicago, seemed to think that belief 
in God was not a necessary part of Unitarianism; 
but Unity Church decided, by a strong vote, that 
they thought it was; and, so far as we have been 
able to find out, the Unitarian sentiment of the 
country generally, East and West, sustains the 
church. 

Brother Gannett and a few other of our breth- 
ren urge us to place the Western Conference (and 
thus Western Unitarianism) upon a purely ethical 
basis. But some of us are not ready for this; in- 
deed we are less ready for it than we were five 
years ago. We do not believe that Unitarianism, 
either East or West, is tending toward this, but 
away from it. We believe that the history of the 
Free Religious Association alone, for the past five 
years, has made it plain, not indeed that Unitari- 
anism does and must stand for more than ethics 
if it is to have any history (this we have never 
doubted), but that, if it would escape disintegra- 
tion, it must proclaim that it stands for more than 
ethics, and more than ethics and sentiment com- 
bined. Did any religious movement in the world 
ever amount to anything that was not based on 
ideas? Is religious sentiment to be trusted that 


It seems to us that, if our Unitarian movement 
is to have any solidity or endurance, we have got 
to build, not simply upon right feeling, or a right 
spirit, or a right method, but upon correct princi- 
ples, and not correct ethical principles either, svm- 
ply (unless we want to switch our churches off 
from religion onto a side-track, like that of Dr. 
Adler, and make them merely Societies for Ethi- 
cal Culture); but it seems to us that if we are go- 
ing to accomplish anything permanent as a re- 
ligious movement we must build upon correct 
religious principles. 

Some of us, at least, believe that to undertake to 
build churches on a “ method ” or a “spirit” is to 
try to build on air; and that to attempt to organ- 
ize a denomination about an “aim” or a“ pur- 
pose,” when that aim or purpose is based upon no 
clearly understood and generally accepted theolog- 


ical beliefs and principles, is to attempt something . 


as impossible as to organize around a rainbow or 
the west wind. While we appreciate the value of 
method and spirit and purpose in all our work, 
and would do all in our power to make them the 
brightest and best possible, we cannot but believe 
that, if Unitarianism shall turn aside from its 
great and all-important mission, which so far in 
its history it has not lost sight of, of leading the 
religious world up to a more enlightened, more ra- 
tional, more true and more morally-excellent the- 
ology, it will fail in everything, and disintegrate 
and die as a religious movement (and deservedly), 
and some other religious body will arise to do the 
great work for which we were not equal. 

Brother Gannett thinks “freedom, fellowship 
and character in religion” so noble a defini- 
tion of Unitarianism that for the Western Confer- 
ence to have adopted it would have been to mark 
an epoch in Unitarian history. On the contrary, 
it-seems to us that those words are altogether in- 
adequate as a definition of Unitarianism—not 
something higher, larger and better than the Con- 
ference was ready for, but something lower, nar- 
rower and poorer. than it was willing to accept. 
Consider how much that is important and even 
central in Unitarianism, “ freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion” leaves out. (1.) It leaves 
out the whole worship element; but is not worship 
quite as important as any part of religion? (2.) 
It leaves out the whole service element, or usefulness 
element, or practical doing good element; but can 
we accept that as a definition of Unitarianism 
which makes no mention of all this side of re- 


is not based upon truth? It seems to us not. 


ligion, which, from Channing down, we have al- 
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ways placed such particular emphasis upon? (3.) 
It leaves out the whole intelligence element, or 
truth element; but if there is anything that most 
of us Unitarians are accustomed to insist upon, it 
is that our movement stands pre-eminently for 
light, for knowledge, for broader intelligence, for 
fidelity to the facts, for truth in religion. How, 
then, can we accept a definition of Unitarianism 
which leaves all this prime element out? But the 
definition which Brother Gannett so warmly urges 
upon us leaves out all three of these elements, 
Truth, Helpfulness and Worship, each one of 
which is, as it seems to us, quite as important in 
religion as either “freedom,” “fellowship” or 
* character.” 
Nor are freedom, fellowship and character plus 
worship, helpfulness and truth in religion all that 
Unitarianism stands for and means to some of us. 
Besides what is signified by all of these words, it 
also stands to us for an important historic connection 
with a great part; in a word, it stands to us for 
nothing less than what is highest, sweetest and 
most vital in the great word, Christianity. With 
such ideas of Unitarianism as these in our minds, 
is it any wonder that Brother Gannett’s definition 
seemed to us at Cleveland, and seems to us still, 
to be one so meager and inadequate that for us to 
adopt it would be to go backward instead of for- 
ward, and to perform an act of cowardice. and un- 
faithfulness rather than a deed of “ daring faith.” 
A majority of the brethren at Cleveland preferred 
not to define Unitarianism at all, leaving it to define 
itself in a general way by its historic record, and 
by the fresh utterances of its representative men ; 
and at the same time leaving every person profess- 
ing it at liberty to define it for himself. But even 
if a definition had been desired, “ freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion ” seemed to the ma- 
jority radically defective, for the reasons named, 
and others. For the motto on the seal of the Confer- 
ence, however, these words were thought to be ap- 
propriate, perhaps as appropriateas any that could 
be chosen. Partly because of their felt appropri- 
ateness for this use, and partly for the reason that 
a somewhat general attachment was felt for them, 
growing out of their employment for several years 
past as “ banner words” in our Western work, the 


Conference adopted them heartily for its seal- 
motto. J. T. 8. 


Sayines From “Sacrep Booxs or THE East.”—Earn- 
nestness is the ee to immortality (Nervana) ; thought- 
lessness the path to death. Those who are in earnest do 
not die; those who are thoughtless are as if dead al- 


Gontribufed “WM rticles. 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 
Aster looks with purple eyes 
Upward, shy and sweet ; 
Golden-rod, with kingly mien, 
Calm and gracious and serene, 
Smiles upon her as she leans 
To his royal feet. 


Smoke has wreathed the autumn hills, 
Hazy, dreaming, dim ; 
Amber glory fills the hollows, 
To the southward fly the swallows, 
Lazy butterfly, slow, follows 
O’er the slumb’rous rim. 


Aster, with her loving eyes, 
Cares not for the dying 

Of the languid Indian days— 

Of the grand triumphal blaze 

In the mystic woodland ways 
Where the bees are flying. 


For her King doth love her well, 
Tenderly and deep ; 
Gives her golden crown and throne, 
Sceptre, kingdom, for her own— 
Then with kisses, they, alone, 
Fall on happy sleep. 


Tcl. [by LE 2 
SPINOZA AND WESLEY—AND THEIR 
CHURCHES. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 
Into my thought one day these two great men 
together entered. Wesley came as a storm ; Spinoza 
as sunshine,—one as much needed as the other. 
Spinoza’s was a quiet life in the village of Rhys- 
burg; Wesley’s parish was the world. One was a 
man of thought; the other a man of action. Wes- 
ley was a conservative in thought, a radical in 
action ; Spinoza was a conservative in action, a 
radical in thought. Wesley aimed at a control of 
men, and attained to unprecedented power; Spi- 
noza felt there already was one Power, God, and 
he himself and all men were dependent upon and 
ruled by that Power. One lives to-day in a great 
organization, the other in the world’s thought; the 
one on earth, the other in heaven. A great river 
is Wesley, flowing down to the sea and doing 
much mechanical work in its course ; Spinoza is a 
fountain of-clear water, hid away from the sight 
of the multitude ; its waters continually flow fresh 
and pure, and are drunk of by the few who search 
for and find the fountain. They were both men 


ready. 


of intense earnestness—the one in action, the 
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other in thought; one is a prairie on fire, the other | 
an electric light. Thus each was true to his na- 
ture. Wesley’s nature sent him traveling all over 
England and to America, and made him feel the 
world was on /is shoulders: Africa, India and 
America must be saved by Wesley. Spinoza’s na- 
ture sent him to the quiet village to find in him- 
self a field of work; the world was in God’s keep- 
ing, not on any man’s shoulders; the Eternal 
would be true to himself and save His world. Spi- 
noza’s soul was his world. Wesley put his shonie r 
underneath the load and lifted from below. 
noza would take vantage ground, lay hold and lift 
from above. How necessary both! Wesley has. 
his church, and it goes by the name he gave it. 
Spinoza has his church, but it goes by no name; 
for no name is inclusive enough. The Methodist 
Church lifts by getting under the load ; Spinoza’s 
unnamed church—the religious thinkers—tries to 
lift from above. Both are right; since while action 
lifts from below, thought, clear and true, draws 
after it the mind, slowly but surely, and thus lifts 
from above. A perfect church is filled by the 
spirits of both these men. But there is no perfect 
church. Yet we should get as near as possible. 
Quiet as was the life of Spinoza, yet there is an in- 
tensity in his philosophy born of a living, earnest 
and independent soul. He has been called “ the 
God-intoxicated man.” Even in second-hand 
accounts of him we feel this. You have a different 
feeling when you come in contact with Wesley. 
He is earnest, but his earnestness consumed 
others, not himself. Or rather his earnestness was 


a force which built for itself a structure, and en-/ so-called spiritual energies are simply over-refine- 


tered it—the Methodist Church. Spinoza’s earn-— 
estness took up all Ais vital powers, heated all, and | 
wrought them all into his finely-constructed soul, | 
which soul breathed the breath of life into his 
philosophy. We wonder not that Wesley lived to. 
the good old age of eighty-eight, while Spinoza 
died at the age of forty-four. From one we learn 
the need of action, earnest and well-directed action; 
from the other the need of calm thought and an| 
openness of soul towards truth—all truth. | 


RELIGION AND AGNOSTICISM. 


| 
BY PROF. B. C. BURT. 


Others are inclined to say that it is the unquench- | 
able thirst after this union, a groping of faith, “ra- 
tional,” but devoid of absolute knowledge—a_ 
ceaseless struggle towards an ever-receding ideal. 
Still others would declare that religion is the mere 
Subjective unrest of the individual or the race— 
aseless phantasy, empty ceremonial, having rela- 
ion to no universal whatever, or only to that of 
_éternal change and illusion. 


Spi-| 


absolute, why take any account of it? 
ers strain themselves to the lofty pitch of high 


: 


versal, an “absolute,” yet we can know nothing 
about it, or of it, only the bare fact of its exist- 
ence. Practically, and at zs best, agnosticism says, 
“ Although human experience contains no warrant 
of its own truth to the eternal, still let us nobly 
and self-sacrificingly make the most of to-day ; let 
us not, if we can hel it, lose our most cherished 
convictions ; let us, if we can, hold firmly to what 
we know of the hither side, but let us take care 
that the desire to know does not push itself too 
far, and show us that all is illusion, all is vanity. 
Right conduct, great living, is the all for us.” Or, 
not at its best, agnosticism may say, “ We are in the 
hands of the inscrutable. We, of ourselves, can 
do nothing. Blind necessity, a power foreign to 
us, not our own, determines all. We are conscious 
of what takes place in this stupendous vision, but 
we can do naught but let things take their own 
course, let them ‘ evolve.’” Or, it may say, “ God 
we cannot know, to be sure; but neither can he be 
denied us. Let us, therefore, make us an image 
that shall in some way symbolize for us the eter- 
nal, towards which our hearts incline.” Or, final- 
ly, it may say, “If we can know nothing of the 
Let oth- 


thinking and great living. What is the use? If 


high thinking and great living really showed their 
own significance, we might, perhaps, undertake 


the burden of them; but since they do not, a life 
of individual satisfaction, not of straining towards 
the abstract and unattainable universal, a life 
that takes things as they are, is the wiser life. The 


ments. Let us rest in plain and palpable sense- 
perception, and live accordingly.” 

Now, there is very little room here to argue the 
matter; but it must be said that the agnostic po- 
sition is, both theoretically and practically, unsta- 
ble. It is, in the first place, self-contradictory ; for 
how comes ‘“‘the absolute” to exist for us at all 
unless in some realizable relation? and if the re- 
lation to be realized be that of existence, where 


are we brought but to the Science of Being (posi- 


tive, affirmative philosophy) to learn what eqvst- 
ence for us signifies and implies? In the second 
place, the agnostic position, even at its best, is 

ractically without repose or solidity ; for, on the one 


hand, by confining the spiritual energies too exclu- 

What is religion? Some think that it is the | 
union, in feeling, in conviction, in conduct, of the. 
individual life with. the universal, of each with all. | 


sively to the immediate—by saying that, whatever 
they are, they are not known to be of the eternal, 
they are not what they are taken for—it cramps 
these energies, renders them feeble and uncertain; 
in short, paralyzes them; or, on the other hand, 
by disappointing them, if they are strong and 
high-reaching, with that mere shadow of the eter- 
nal which it recognizes, it causes them to rise to 
something more substantial said satisfying. There 
are, it is true, natures that seem to find their prop- 
er element in agnosticism,—natures in whom aspi- 
ration and conscience seem to overshadow all oth- 


er. energies, making wide for them the gulf between 


What is agnosticism? Theoretically, it is the| the “real” and the “ideal,” said rendering deep 
assertion that while there unquestionably is a uni-| their sense of the mystery of being. There are, 
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in the life of every thoughtful person, times w fiat | |  chost of the absolute. Cultivate not only the sci- 
in utter humility, he ceases to ask, “ What can I | ences, but also the science, and then. the life that 
know? What can I hope for?” and simply asks, blossoms out of it. Plato thought it godlike to 
“What is nearest at hand to be done?” At such’ see and point out the one in the many ; and so it 
times, and to such aspiring and conscience-serving | is, whatever be the kind or grade of unity contem- 
natures, agnosticism is, perhaps, but that forsak- | plated, but most of all if it be the unity upon 
ing of individualistic views and desires which is which and in which religion and _ philosophy 


the pre-condition to spiritual insight and knowl-, 
edge, as well as to spiritual love and life. But, 
then, such agnosticism is not a finality ; it isa stage 
in a process ; it is the losing of self to find a high- | 
er, a more universal, self. Right now begins to be 
right, and duty duty, not simply because it has ir- 
resistibly and blindly forced itself as such upon. 
practical conviction, but because each shines with 
a new light that shows the essential oneness of the 
individual and the universal, of each and all. 
“Thus saith the Lord” is now clearly heard and 
understood. ; 

It is now easy to see with which of the views of 
religion described at the beginning agnosticism at 
its best, regarded as a finality, harmonizes. It is 
also easy to see that it may give place to the phil- 
osophic attitude, and accord with religion pure 
and simple. It is not hard to see the religious at- 
titude of the lower forms of agnosticism—the atti- 


sure at last to take, unless it ceases to be agnosti- 
cism. 

But what is the religious attitude in which man, 
as individual or as nationality, is, in; aought and 
deed, most at home with himself and the uni- 
verse ? Evidently neither of those that can _, be 
called agnostic. Obviously the closest union of 
the individual life with the universal is not to be 
found, if knowledge of the latter on the part of 
the former is out of the question. Who does not 
know that feeling, conduct and knowledge are 
closely interdependent? And this just means 
that the agnosticism which asserts the suprem- 
acy of conduct, which asserts that the essen- 
tial relation of man to the absolute is to be found 
in conduct, and yet denies to man the knowledge 
of the absolute, is absurd and false to the highest. 
and fullest religion. This means, in other words, 
that the separation, excessively dwelt upon and 
magnified by many at the present time, of the 

“ practical ” from the “ speculative ” is untrue and 
pernicious. If you deny to man positive knowl- 
edge, i. e., knowledge of the absolute, you deny to. 
him absolute life also. 

But what is to be done with agnosticism? What 
cure or preventive is there for this blighting dis- 
ease? Well, what sort of a disease is it? It is, 
primarily, a disease of the“ intellect ;”’ some think 


dw ell—namely, God. 
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THE WOMAN’S WESTERN CONFERENCE: A VIN- 
DICATION. 


BY MRS. ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


Most of the readers of Uniry will have noticed, in a 


recent number, the article headed “The Woman’s Wes- 


tern Conference,” and signed “C. W. W.,” the aim and 
scope of which was to deprecate the organization named 
above as unwise and uncalled for, and to express the 


hope that it may not be too late yet to undo the mis- 


chief which our Western women have accomplished in 


forming an organization among themselves, separate 


from the older general body—the Western Conference. 
tude that agnosticism, unstable as it is, is almost 


“ What valid reason was there,” asks the writer, “ for 
the separate organization of our sisters? Surely the 
Western Conference had given them no cause to com- 
plain of a lack of appreciation, or of opportunity for 
free expression and service. If women did not takea 
larger part in the deliberations and exercises of that 
body it was their own fault, not ours. It was because 
they were not ready for the utterance or the trust we 
would gladly have shared with them.” 

Loyalty to the movement thus criticised, and to the 
earnest women represented in it, prompts the inquiry 
whether indeed there “ was no valid reason for such sepa- 
rate organization” as the women of the West have 
formed ; and “whether the men of the Western Con- 
ference had given their sisters no cause to complain of 
a lack of appreciation or of opportunity for free expres- 
sion and service?” And since facts are of more value 
than rhetoric in all earnest discussion, I have been at 


some pains to collect a few facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject. 


The Western ag was organized in 1852, and 
the preliminary steps which resulted finally in a sepa- 
‘rate organization of women were taken in 1877, just 
twenty-five years later. It is natural to suppose that 
women in greater or less numbers attended these con- 
‘ferences from the first,—certainly they have done so in 
later years, and I find that the report of the 12th and 
also of the 15th session of the Western Conference 


there is too much “ intellect” in it; intellect, name- chronicles a large attendance of “substantial lay men 


ly, “that murders to dissect.” Others think there 
is too little. The simple truth seems to be that. 
agnosticism is, first of all, philosophical, or, rath- 
er, unphilosophical, ignorance, and can be fore- 
stalled or dispelled only by the study of that old 
science of knowledge and of being, the neglect of 


which is sure, in the long run, to be followed by 
terrible retribution. 


Let light shine through that is reported as having spoken before the Conference 10 


and lay women.” How much “opportunity for free ex- 
pression” and for “taking part in the exercises of that 
body” was accorded to women during these twenty- 
five years? A careful study of the programmes and re- 
ports of the Western Conference during this quarter of 
a century reveals the fact that not asingle woman's 
name appears upon any programme, and but one woman 
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that time, and she only by virtue of having just re- then, in the East, during a part or all of that first quar- 
turned from a mission field in India. Ont frogramme | | ter of acentury, Lucretia Mott and Julia Ward Howe, 

shows ten sermons preached, and another five essays| Rev. Phebe P. Haniford and Rev. Olympia Brown, 

read, and the programmes range from these revert Edna D. Cheney and Lydia Maria Child, Helen Hunt 
down to one, two or three of each at a session; but not|and Phebe and Alice Carey, Caroline H. Dall and 
a woman’s name appears as preacher or ecsayist, leader | Elizabeth Peabody, Abby W. May and Kate Gannett 
of a discussion or of a devotional meeting, or as officer. Wells—and the list is yet far from complete—were prov- 
in the Conference in all these twenty-five years. Had | ‘ing through lip and pen woman’s divine right and 
the women indeed “no cause to complain of lack of ability to think ably upon, and discuss wisely, some of 
appreciation, or of opportunity for free expression,” with the deepest problems of life and duty; and delighted 
just one lone woman’s voice heard during twenty-five | hearers and readers gave enthusiastic testimony to their 
years? I fear our brothers would hardly have consid- | superior gifts. It would have cost no more to invite one 
ered that very abundant freedom of expression had the | of these women West to deliver the Conference ser- 
tables been turned. But, answers our critic, it was only | mon, or give a leading essay, than to bring a prominent 
“because women were not ready for the utterance and | D. D. West for the same purpose; and such an act would 
trust we would gladly have shared with them.” And | have certainly been kindly and courteous to the women 
who, let me ask, were the judges of the readiness? Why, | who, through all these years, had, by their presence, kept 
the men, of course, who made and carried out the pro-| the meetings from being “slimly attended and dull.” 
grammes. This reminds me of the assurances we used | But no such invitation was ever given; and even Miss 
to have from slave owners, during slavery times, that the | Eastman might have added to her age more years than 
South would be only too glad to be rid of slavery, and | she would care to enumerate before she would have had 
fener owners to give freedom to their slaves, if only the | an opportunity to address a Western Conference, but 


slaves wefe ready for freedom; but since they were not. | for the organization of the Woman’s Conference which 
thus ready, nothing remained for the kind-hearted mas- | she so deplores. 


ter but to keep them as slaves till they were ready for | 
freedom. And who should decide the question of readi- | tne extreme willingness of their brothers to “share” all 


ness? Why, the masters, ofcourse! When, think you, “utterances and trusts” with them, is it very surprising 
would freedom have come under such conditions ‘ ? The that at the quarter centennial session of the Western 


women of the Western Conference waited a quarter of Conference, in 1877, the women should have called a 


a century for the men to decide that they were ready | | meeting to ask if be as not something women could 
“for utterances and trusts” in common with them, | qo for their faith? It was not an ambitious company 
and waited in vain. which there assembled. The result of their delibera- 

Are there no facts bearing upon this question of wo- | tions was the modest request that they might be allowed 
man’s fitness for a part in the Western Conference work | to hold trust in the Western Conference to the extent of 
during this quarter of a century? ; | having a woman made assistant secretary if the women 

Mary A. Livermore was a Western woman during a_ would themselves become responsible for her salary. 
number of these years, as was also, for a time at least,,| Their request was graciously granted. The following 
Mrs. Barrows, the assistant editor of the Christian | year an additional courtesy was extended, in the form of 
Register. Kate N. Doggett was prosecuting her literary | putting a woman’s name on the Western Conference 
and art studies in Chicago and writing able papers for | programme, for the first time in its twenty-six years of 
literary clubs, and Marion V. Dudley was winning edi-| existence, this making the second appearance of a wo- 
torial laurels and cultivating the gifts of oratory which, | man before the Conference. The next year no woman 
later, could hold the admiring attention of a State legis- | was found “ fitted for utterance” in-any one of the five 


aoa: 


After such and so long continued an experience of 


lature. Mrs. Hathaway, to whom the Chicago Philo-| essays, two sermons and two devotional meetings which 


sophical Society has listened winter after winter as she | made up the programme; it was again entirely mascu- 
discussed in a masterly manner deep philosophical |line. The year following, if I remember correctly (for 
problems,—whom the Concord School of Philosophy | I lack the programme of that session), it was the same, 
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thought worthy a place among its speakers, and whom 
those well qualified to judge declared the possessor of 
one of the clearest and best trained philosophical minds 
in this country,—this woman was for years one of the 
earnest Unitarians of Michigan, until summoned a few 
months ago to a higher sphere. These are a few of the 
Western women whose names have become known be- 
yond the limits of the Western Conference; while of 
the bright and earnest liberal women who during the 
past quarter of a century have been members of, and 
doing efficient work in, women’s literary clubs all over 
the West, the number is too great for mention here. 
Was not a single one of all these women worthy to ap- 
pear as a speaker before the Western Conference? And 


probably owing to the fact that without organization the 
women had found it impossible to raise the whole of the 
$500 pledged. Then began to be discussed the ques- 
tion, Can we do any. worthy work without organization? 
The women who met in St. Louis in 1881 answered, “No! 
We must organize if we hope to succeed.” And organ- 


that session two women were honored with an invita- 
tion to speak before the Conference—just the number 
which had enjoyed that honor during the preceding 
‘twenty-nine years. And the wonder grew, for at the 
next session of the Western Conference, namely, that 


that the women had a programme of their own, with 


ize they did; and, strange to relate, before the close of | 


held at Cleveland last spring, notwithstanding the fact - 
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essayists and preacher chosen by themselves and from 
their own ranks, their brothers of the older conference 
invited a woman to conduct a devotional meeting, 
two women to speak at their platform meeting, and 
appointed three women upon their board of trustees! 
Think youall this would have been had there not ex- 
isted a Woman’s organization, composed of women who, 
in the act of organizing, had declared their faith in 
themselves and their sister women to do efficient work 
for the cause of truth? No, the organization of the 
Woman’s Western Conference was not without good 
reason, nor has it been in vain; and there lies before it 
a future full of promise for the advancement of our 
Liberal Faith through the increased activity and effi- 
ciency of women, if only women will be true to them- 
selves and their opportunity, and if only our stronger 
and wiser brothers—wiser through longer and better 
training—will help, as they certainly will, and not hin- 
der us in our first and necessarily crude efforts to act 
alone and for ourselves. Their reward will come inthe 
greater efficiency with which we shall stand by their 
sides in common work and responsibility, which com- 
mon work and common responsibility (as “C. W. W.,” 
strangely enough, seems not to understand,) we are 
pledged to by the preamble of our Constitution, which 
declares that this organization “shall be regarded as the 
Woman’s branch of the Western Conference, to hold its 


meetings and carry on its work in connection with that 
body.” 


Zlofes from the SField, 


Rev. W. 8S. Stowe closed his work at Jackson, Mich., 
Sunday, September 10. 


THe new Unitarian Church at Grand Haven, Mich.., 
is to be dedicated Sunday, the 17th inst. 


Rev. JoszepH WorRALL has left Ionia, Mich., and gone 
East, expecting to locate in New England. 


Tue Michigan Unitarian Conference will hold its au- 
tumn session at Ann Arbor, in connection with the ded- 
ication of the new church at that place. The time is not 
yet definitely fixed, but will very likely be Oct. 12-15. 


Gorrespondence. 


Dear Unity: Our Liberal camp-meeting at Bismarck 
Grove was in session four days, from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 3, and we pronounce it a success. The Spiritual- 
ists were most numerously represented, but the Unita- 
rians, Free Religionists and Materialists were there, and 
the utmost harmony prevailed. Indeed, it was quite a 
love-feast from first to last, without one single heart-ache 
nor pang of jealousy. There was none of the wild and 
extravagant talk which has sometimes marred the effect 
of other meetings; but all felt that the time had come 
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Unknowable,” by Mr. David Eccles, of Kan 


Thoughtful papers were read on “ The Doctrine of the 
caf City, a 
printer and an enthusiastic student of Spencer; on “ The 
Philosophy of Spiritualism,” by Mr. C. B. Hoffmann, of 
Enterprise, President of the Union, which seemed al- 
most a continuation of Mr. Eccles’ paper, deducing there- 
from the reasonableness of a belief in immortality ; on 
“Civil Service,” by Rev. C. G. Howland ; two discourses 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I., who 
came in the interests of the National Free Religious So- 
ciety, of which he is Secretary, to inquire into the needs 
of the West. His two subjects w “After Free 
Thought, What?” and “‘The Unwritten Creed of Free 
Religion.” Mr. Hinckley could only be here during the 
first two days, when there were few present, and through 
some mistake the meeting was not well advertised ; but 
he was listened to with great interest by those present, 
and especially by a Methodist lady who had never heard 
anything but Methodism, whose son was a Methodist 
minister, and who was completely carried away by the 
new thought which was almost a new revelation to her, 
saying she never heard anything as good before. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hudson Tuttle represented the Spirit- 
ualists. They are pleasant, earnest people from near 
Toledo, Ohio, and made many friends during their 
stay. They spoke several times, and Mrs. Tuttle gave 
some recitations and songs, and read an original paper 
on “ Hungry People.” The other papers were on “ Re- 
ligion,” by Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Secretary of the Union, 
and really the harmonizing and inspiring spirit of the 
meeting ; “Comparative Advantages of School Life and 
the Experiences of Self-made Men,” by Mrs. R. Rice, of 
Lawrence ; and“ Morals in School,” by 8. A. Brown. 
Sunday afternoon, Judge and Mrs. Krekel, of Kansas 
City, mhade short addresses. But the best effort was in 
the direction of a plan of work for next year, consisting 
of model classes for Sunday School study, comparative 
religion, ethics, education and social science, and physi- 
ology. 

The first resolution of the Union, passed without a 
dissenting voice, shows the animus of the meeting: 

Resolved, That Liberalism is best promoted by affirmations and 
constructive work, rather than by negations. 

A State Free Religious Association was formed for the- 


circulation of literature and a more aggressive work 
through the State. 


Lawrence, Sept. 7, 1882. 


SarRaH A. Brown. 


Dgar Unity: A private note from our brother W. C. 
G. informs me that I was mistaken in my statement that 
the resolution declaring intelligence, freedom, fellow- 
ship, reverence, character and helpfulness in religion to 
be the basis of the Western Conference of 1882, was 
passed by a unanimous vote. I most certainly thought 
it was, and wondered, at the time, at the unaccountable 
coursé of W. C. G. in requesting us to reconsider and re- 
scind the motion. We are so accustomed, however, to 
attribute only the highest and best motives to W. C. G. 
that I preferred to believe him consistent and in the 


_- for united effort in constructive work. 
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right, from his own point of view, rather than inquire 
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into his motives. Ifthe motion was not adopted unani- 


mously, this, of course, explains and justifies his action. Che SD fudp TWable. 


However, the negatives must have been very faint and POR is tS: 


few, since I, the mover of the resolution,did not hear! 4u Pybiications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 


them, and so failed to understand his subsequent expla- | r+ Bg can be obtained of the Colegrowe Beok Oo, 49 Madison street, 
nation. | —___ 


Perhaps if W.C.G. had not insisted on the resolution! ©FOUR NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 
as a new creed and a competent definition of Unitarian- | — 
ism for dogmatic and polemical use, there might have| _BG#Ts anp Duties. By Mrs. K. @. Wells. Boston: Unitarian 8un- 


; : . . : : : . | day School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 1882. pp. 48. $1.25 a dozen. 
been less objection to its insertion in the business arti- | y y PP 


cles of the Conference. The new series of manuals to be published by the 

The present flag displayed by the Western Confer- | Eastern Unitarian Sunday School Society (see above, 
ence, in its resolution of 1875, reads as follows: “The | P88 289) begins well and promptly with the pamphlet 
Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship | called “Rights and Duties,” prepared by Mrs. K. G. wom, 
on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who de-| the same lady who prepared the first series, called Cor- 
sire to work with it in advancing the kingdom of God.’ ner-Stones of Character, for the Western §&. 8. Society. 
Seven years only have passed, and already it is felt Its twelve lessons will take from twelve to twenty Sun- 


among us that this resolution, which we have kept fly- days, according to the teacher. They are no question- 
ing so persistently at the mast-head of our ecclesiastical | and-answer lessons, but something better,—material for 


craft, has lost its truth and value. It is urged against class-conversations adapted to boysand girls from eight 
it that it is an illogical statement to say we require no | fourteen years old, The conversations are outlined 
dogmatic tests, when the very next line emphasizes be- |‘ leading questions, under which come many sugges- 
lief in and work for the kingdom of God. Again, this| ‘ions and applications and farther questions. The di- 
creedlet is unsatisfactory to our extra-Christian and ag- tes» chat to child-life are the happiest features 
nostic friends, and may exclude some of them from our of the little book. The writer knows children, inside 
fellowship. It has been privately discussed among us and outside, their ways, their temptations, their mental 


whether a broader invitation should not be adopted by | methods. First comes a small philosophy of the mat- 


the Western Conference. The recent attempt to engraf ow. such an children Caqenasives tage ue led 0 
a new definition of our purpose on the business articles | out, = mone outiines eniee mignie, Claims, pers 
of the Conference was probably an indirect consequence | al Help and “Ought.” Then come five capital talks 
of this growing dissatisfaction with our present “ pre- hon The Rights of Parents and Children,” * of Brothers 


amble.”’ and Sisters,” “of Children and Servants,” “of Teacher 
F vy ” 66 . . 
Now, for one, I cordially sympathize with such:a pur- | and Scholar,” “ of Friend and Companion.” Then three 


pose ; but surely this recent experience should teach us | ee OS “The Right to Work and Pleasure,” “ The Right 


how merely temporary are all such statements, and how | cs aera _ ae of Self-Sacrifice,” and 
soon they grow unrepresentative and uncongenial. A. © Hignt to Pega " est. —- sa and oa do 
mere resolution, however, can be easily rescinded. A. not seem so well worked out as the others, and. after 


definition incorporated into legal articles is of a more | three or four years’ use the book will doubtless be bet- 


abiding and binding character; assumes more the rigid- | tered. But, just as it is, it is an admirable primer of the 
ity of acreed. Besides, if such a change of ecclesiastical | ethics of child-life. Our Sunday School literature holds 
base is desirable, let it be frankly and clearly presented nothing else nearly #0 good of its kind. for teacher oF 
and thoroughly discussed, and not introduced through | ™°ther. It will make some young cheeks blush, and 
the chance opportunity afforded by a purely business | deepen many a pair of blue eyes and brown with a new 


measure before the Conference. For these reasons | °O¥ of earnestness. What is important, too, the pam- 
among others, it would seem best suited to the t emper : phlet is wired into strong manilla covers, and willstand a 


and circumstances of the Western Conference that it P** of child-hands. 
adopt, from time to time, such declarations of purpose 
or of faith, in the form of resolutions or “ testimonies,” _ Frrst LEssoNs ON THE BIBLE. By Edward H. Hall. Printed by 


. , Charles Hamilton, 311 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 1882. pp. 103. 
as may best represent its views and needs at the M0- pice 56 ots. 


a. go pow deren to icy ce - weiss and rid Equal welcome must be given the manual called 

" ee oe a re re or Oi toes an Oe Bible,” prepared by Edward H. 
The Friends, at Longwood, Pa., have given us a noble/ Hall for his W a callow Miacial: Uh ida 

illustration of the wisdom and value of such a course ae Bamana gol ance. Bieter wagemegemend> 

ae -_-* /\ en lessons on the Country, the People and their Cus- 

a se eens toms; twelve on the Old Testament, treated biographic- 

All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but ally, from Abraham to the Maccabees; fifteen on Jesus 

true hand-labor, there is something of divineness.— | and the New Testament. The form of each lesson 18 (1) 

| Carlyle. a few questions, eight or ten, for the scholars ; (2) a page 


The Rev. Ch E st P oe , or two of notes containing, not the answers, but ample 
with hig gf es oa yng Me. gooey pe get nn Dan material from which the scholars can quarry their own 
are opposed to his advanced ideas on evolution and kin- | &28wers to the questions; (3) a few references to books 
dred topics. and chapters to aid teachers. The bulk of the book, 
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therefore, lies in the “ Notes,” which are full of facts, so 
well told as to be good reading. The point of view, 
frankly taken, is that of radical. Bible criticism, as, for 
instance, in regard to the so-called “ Books of Moses,” 
and the miracles and resurrection of Jesus. This ra- 
tional view is assumed rather than argued, so that the 
traditions are displaced without being specially attacked. 
For children over eight years old, beginning the study 
of the Bible, it seems to be the text-book to recommend 
above anything yet published by either the Eastern or 
the Western S. S. Society. 

But its price, 50 cents, puts it practically beyond the 
reach of Sunday Schools; for it is not intended for the 
teacher alone,—each child should have a copy. Cannot 
some rich friend of Sunday Schools buy the copyright 
and plates and present them to one of the two Sunday 
School societies, so that the price can be reduced to less 
than half? It will be a good missionary investment. 


—— 
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| roes of Truthfulness, (4) of Duty-Doing, (5) of Self-Sac- 


THE MoRE WONDERFUL GENESIS, OR CREATION UNCEASING. 
M. Simmons. 
lished by the Western U. 8.8, Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago 
1882. Price, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

This is the Western Society’s first attempt to have a 
little book of science in its tool-chest. It is both a fail- 
ure and a great success. In form the eleven lessons 
are not well adapted for average class use; though in 
the hands ofa skillful teacher they could be made the 
basis of a fascinating three months’ study, which the 
children would remember as the great three months of 
that Sunday School year. Its success is as a prose 
poem for young readers,—the story of Evolution as we 
read it in to-day’s science compared with the story of 
the seven days in Genesis. In this respect it is the 
choicest thing in our tool-chest. But so much good 
thought in dainty statement ought not to lie hidden in 
this little manual. It should sometime see the light in 
more permanent form. George H. Ellis or the Colegrove 
Book Company might do well to examine it with this 
thought in mind. Meanwhile, those who are wise will 
send the 15 cents for it. 


By H. 


HEROES AND HEROISM. By Mrs. E. R.Sunderland. Series XII. of 
“Unity Sunday School Lessons,” published by the Western U.S. 8. 
Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago. 1882. Price, 15 cts.; per dozen, 
$1.25. 


One more new manual is probably ready in pamphlets 
for classes to whom a course on “ Heroes and Heroism ” 
sounds attractive. Mrs. Sunderland had a hard task laid 
on her to cabin themes so large into the limits fixed by 
a Unity column; yet within the limits she has contrived 
to tuck hints, anecdotes and references enough to make 
an interested teacher very interesting. The ‘series is 
based, to some extent, upon Smiles’s “ Duty,” which can 
be bought for 15 or 20 cents in both the Franklin Square 
(No. 151) and the Seaside Library (No. 891), and in 
which teachers and scholars can discover many illustra- 
tions besides those referred to. - These lessons escape a 
prevailing fault of the Western Society’s work by being 
better adapted to little children than to big. The titles 
give a good idea of thecourse: (1)The Old-Time Hero, 
Hercules, etc., (2) The New-Time Hero, Jesus, (3) He- 


Series XI. of‘ Unity Sunday School Lessons,” pub- | 
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rifice, (6) of Self-Control, (7) of Self-Help, (8) of Perse- 
verance, (9) of Patriotism, (10) of Philanthropy, (11) 
of Temperance, (12) of Religion. 


MANUAL OF Woop ENGRAVING. By Arthur Hope. Colegrove Book 
Co., Chicago. Price, in paper, 35 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 

Mr. Hope has already won for himself warm approval 
among the class of students whom he seeks to interest, 
by his manuals on “Sorrento and Inlaid Work,” and 
‘“ Designs for Scroll Sawing.” His latest work, “ Manu- 
al of Wood Engraving for the Amateur,” will be found 
to admirably supply the purpose for which it is intended. 
The young man or woman intending to pursue the art 
of wood engraving is here plainly instructed in the num- 
ber and kind of tools required, the kind of wood neces- 
sary for the purpose, and all the needful desiderata for 
his work. Accompanying these directions area number 
of simple designs, which can be used as transfers by the 
young student. The art of wood engraving is one of 
growing value and interest, and offers a comparatively 
new field of labor to many seeking useful and happy 
employment. Mr. Hope’s little book will be of good 
service to all interested in the special branch with 


which it deals, and to all lovers of art in general. 
C. P. W. 


— 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. 
By George Rawlinson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 3 vols., 8vo., 
cloth. $9.00. 

A good work was accomplished when the American 
edition of Rawlinson was put before the public. Until 
recently his histories have been held at so high a price 
that the favored few alone could enjoy and learn from 
them. Now, however, it is different. He that runs may 
read,if he will; for the price is low, the books substan- 
tial, the type large, and the contents excellent indeed. 
The five monarchies are Chaldza, Assyria, Babylon, . 
Media and Persia. These are treated in natural succes- 
sion, and in a well-arranged, clear style. First is a gen- 
eral view of the particular country under discussion ; 
then the climate and productions; then the people, 
language, arts, manners and customs, religion, and final- 
ly history. The interest is heightened throughout by 
the maps and illustrations, of which there are over 700. 
The people of these olden times certainly advanced to 
great excellence in many ways. Their knowledge of 
arts and science, in several branches, their exploits and 
conquests, bespeak nations of men “all of them princes 
to look to,”—but, alas! their fierceness, brutality and in- 
herent weakness gave promise of the annihilation to 
come. The monarchies were absolute and tyrannous. 
There was no one save the great king; there were no 
places save his wonderful capitals and palaces. But 
the more magnificent and grand these became, the poor- 
er and more disaffected grew the subordinate States 
and towns, and so, in time, each monarchy lived its age 
and passed away, and to-day is “their land a dream.” 
But whatever their fate, we cannot but admire their 
bravery in struggling upward, and cannot but profit 
from the lessons read in the record of their lives and 


| deeds. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: Four Sermons. By Rev. Albert Walkley. 
Pamphlet, 31 pp. 


In this neat pamphlet one of the most vigorous, earn- 
est and catholic-minded of our younger preachers gives 
us four bright and interesting discourses. The first is 
upon “ The Death of Socrates and the Death of Jesus.” 
Here we are given rapid and somewhat imaginative but 
vivid pictures of the circumstances that surrounded the 
closing scenes of these two most remarkable men, the 
events that led to their death, and the spirit in which 
they met their martyrdom. The subject of the second 
sermon is “Paul on Mars Hill.” In this discourse we 
are presented with a double contrast—the contrast, on 
the one hand, between the two most popular philosoph- 
ical systems prevalent in Greece in Paul’s day, viz., Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism; and, on the other, between 
these two and the young Christianity which Paul was 
preaching and establishing in the most important cen- 
ters of the Greco-Roman world. The third discourse is 
upon “Greek Philosophy and the Gospel of John.’ 
Here we are shown the steps by which the real historic 
Jesus, who is pictured to us with considerable fidelity in 
the first, second and third gospels, is gradually trans- 
formed, as the result of the contact of Christianity with 
Oriental and Gréek philosophy, into the mystical “ word 
made flesh,” or half-divine and half-human and utterly 
unreal “ Christ” of the fourth gospel.and of the so-called 
“ orthodox ” theology. Those were ages when superhu- 
man men,—that is, men having, besides their ordinary 
human nature, attributes and powers of gods,— were pop- 
ularly believed in. The Greek and Roman mythology, 
which was at that time fast losing its power with the 
most intelligent, was still held to by the masses of the 
people ; and this mythology was a most curious mixture 
of the animal with the human, and the human with the 
superhuman. Moreover, apotheosis or deification of 
men was common. Several of the Roman emperors were 
decreed to be divinities, and worshiped as such. It was 
in such an age as this that the man Jesus was transformed 
into the God-man Christ. The two thinkers who con- 
tributed most toward the result, Mr. Walkley thinks, 
were Plato, the Greek, who lived four centuries before 
Jesus’ day, and Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, who was 
contemporary with the great Galilean teacher. The so- 
called gospel of John, not written by the apostle 
John at all, but by some writer who was at once a 
Christian and a Neo-Platonist, came into existence about 
the middle of the second century. Paul’s writings show 
many traces of the Platonic, but especially the Neo-Pla- 
tonic ideas prevalent in his time. But these ideas find 
nowhere.in the New Testament such full and perfect ex- 
pression as in the gospel which is called by the name of 
John. This gospel has always, to many minds, possessed 
a charm not possessed by the other three; but it is the 
charm of poetry and speculative thought rather than of 
simple, faithful narrative. For the actual Jesus we must 
go to Matthew, Mark and Luke. For Jesus as poetry, 
Superstition, legend and adoring love, combined with 
Greek and oriental philosophy, together portrayed him, 
we go to John. 


Mr. Walkley’s fourth sermon is on “ Roman Thought 
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was exerted upon the Christian church and theology by 


and Christian Theology.” We are carried forward a 
step, and our attention is called to the influence which 


the Roman mind, trained as it was to believe in law 
and organization. This influence appears in three ways. 
First, in completing the work of transforming the man 
Jesus into the God-man, the being “ very God and very 
man” of the later Christian theology ; second, in form- 
ulating the doctrine of the atonement—the legal device 
whereby God is able to save sinful man through the 
death of his son; and third, in transforming the Christ- 
ian congregations from mere unorganized multitudes in- 
to definitely organized churches, and then, further, or- 
ganizing these churches into a great ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy, co-extensive with the Roman empire. Thus it 
will be seen that the last three sermons of the pamphlet, 
and in a certain sense all four, are connected, and taken 
together afford us a rapid sketch of the growth of theol- 
ogy and the Christian church from the death of Jesus 
to the completion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
The discourses give evidence of considerable reading, 
broad sympathies, more than usual candor in judging 
the views and conduct of opponents, and that keen im- 
agination which enables one to portray persons and 
scenes vividly. Although the pamphlet is not large, we 
are glad to see that it has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The Boston Commonwealth has given its readers 


one of the sermons, and the Springfield Republican anoth- 
er,nearly or quite entire. 
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DARK HOURS. 


Oh! my tried soul be patient! Roughest rinds 
Fcld over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on t!.e fields; 

The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and fairest flowers 

Spring from old dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
Oh! my tried soul be patient! Yet for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life; 

God, the one giver, grants no boon to earth 

That He withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 

New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest hopes. 
Oh! there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered; for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering; and I trust that still, 
Wrapt in the dry husks of my outer life, 

Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering; stronger purposes 

Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 

Whieh I must nurture for the holy skies. 

Help me, thou great All Patient! for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail ; 

Add to my human Thy divinest strength, 

When next I waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 

And follow where it ever leads, to Thee. 


Caroline A. Mason, in Friend’s Intelligencer. 


; 


Tue Lesser Evit.—The Bishop of Limerick, being in 
failing health, his physician recently told him that it 
would be necessary for him to seek rest and a change of 
air at Nice. The Bishop positively declined to do so. 
Then, said the doctor plainly, “ My Lord, I tell you can- 
didly that your case is a most serious one; and, if you do 
not go to Nice, you must very soon go to heaven.” “Oh 
well, in that case,” replied the Bishop, dismally, “I will 
go to Nice.” —Exchange. 
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LEAVING IT TO THE Lorp.—The following incident 
recently occurred in a Massachusetts town: While the 
orthodox church is being rebuilt, the society worships 
morning and evening in the Unitarian church, the 
building being occupied in the afternoon by the Unita- 
rians. A visiting clergyman at the evening service, 
having called upon the Lord to bless the evening and 
morning service, added, “ And wilt thou bless as much 
of the afternoon service as thou approvest.”— Exchange. 


Make THE Best or 1Tt.—Not everybody can get away 
from home for a few weeks in summer,—more’s the 

ity! But that, of itself, is no reason why the stay-at- 

omes should devote themselves to being unhappy and 
to making those around them uncomfortable. No fact 
in the philosophy of life needs to be more constantly 
preached, even at the risk of becoming trite, than the 
duty and the beauty of “ making the best of things,” 
meaning, of course, things that cannot be made better. 
—Exchange. 


A PrecutiarR Casz.—Mary Wade, of Gettysburg, Pa., 
is an applicant for a pension. She lost her daughter 
Jennie, twenty years of age, the 3d of July, 1863, by a 
rebel bullet. At the time, the deceased was inside the 
Union lines, engaged in baking bread for Union soldiers. 
The petitioner was dependent in part for support upon 
her daughter, as her husband was a maniac, and had 
for many years been confined in the county almshouse. 
As there had never been such a demand made for a 
pension on account of the loss of the female supporter of 
a family, the Congressional committee was in doubt as 
to the wisdom of allowing the claim, but finally has con- 
cluded to grant the petition as an act of simple justice.— 
Woman’s Journal. 


“SLIGHTLY HereticaL.”’—When civilization began to 
ress them, the Housatonic Indians moved to Oneida, 
in New York ; thence, after a few years, to White River, 
O.; thence to Green Bay, Wis., and finally two or three 
hundred to the mouth of the Vermilion river in Minne- 
sota, where they have, I believe, since resided, pursuing 
the avocations of whites. They were Always peaceable, 
d, progressive Indians. Their chief, when Jonathan 
wards preached, was one Konkapod, who had been 
baptized John, and who left for his epitaph a slightly 
heretical verse, which could not have received the ap- 
proval of the God-fearing missionary : 


“ Here lies poor Johnny Konkapod; 
Have mercy on him, gracious God! 
He would on you if he was God 
And you was Johnny Konkapod.”’ 
—Sunday Herald. 


“Get Out oF THE Rut.”—The most sensible thing 
which a man can do, when his work grows to be only a 
load to be hauled in a rut, is to get out of his rut, step 
aside from it long enough to look at it with a stranger’s 
eyes. Itisthe middle-aged man more than the boy 
who needs the long journey to California, to Europe, 
anywhere among new habits and new peoples. If the 
artist or author would turn his back on his comrades 
and scramble on to some other level in life than that 
of his own trade, he would better see the possibilities 
of his work. Ifthe clergyman would sometimes shut 
up his study, lay off his white cravat and all the prerog- 
atives of his office, and go down to jostle and be jostled 
in the crowd, he would come to his pulpit with different 
perceptions of the devil’s actual power over poor men 


and women, and of Christ’s infinite mercy.—N. 
Tribune. 
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ity enough to last through the day, but hardly enough 
to last over night to meet the demands of another day. 
They have not enough to meet life’s surprises. The 
great temptations, the hard trials, come to human beings 
by surprise; and the moral test of character lies in its 
ability to meet these surprises without being overcome. 
When the moral instincts of people have become so 
pure and true and firm that they no longer have to turn 
a moral question over in their thought and to deliberate 
and hesitate upon it when the hour for action arrives, 
but, when that hour calls, the right action comes, as it 
were, of itself, then people are morally safe; and they 
are not only safe themselves, but, from the reserved 
strength of their virtue, they are able to render import- 
ant moral service to mankind around them.—The 
Index. 


A Goop Frtitow.—George M. Robeson, of New Jer- 
sey, illustrates perfectly the power of a vitally and 
mentally strong man to compass his own ends and to 
command power, despite avery much tarnished politi- 
cal reputation. In the personal relations of life he is 
the opposite ofa baseman. He is an adoring husband, 
a loving father, a “good fellow” to hundreds of his 
comrades, all of which is no uncertain fulcrum to his 
lever of force. Indeed, he is an embracing statesman, 
who personally has more power than the “ Christian 
statesman.” He does not pose in Sunday Schools nor 
temperance meetings, nor shed pious tears at the men- 
tion of his grandfather; he does ‘not favor Woman’s 
Suffrage, which at this late day is not a dangerous 
thing mildly to do; but he does, with an ardor and as- 
siduity which “tells,” from time to time hug the breth- 


jren. The ordinary Southern Democrat is a tobacco- 


chewing, ornate, emotional man, temperamentally sus- 
ceptible to flattery and affectionateness from his com- 
rade. Thus, when the big, burly, spectacled, red-faced 
Jerseyman comes over and “ loves” himina fashion so 
utterly unlike the traditional “ Yankee,” the impulsive 
Southron instinctively declares: “ Now, Robeson is a 
good fellow. I don’t know about those iron-clads that 
he thumped into old iron being as good as they tell for. 
Come, now, let’s let up on him.” Thus, by personal 
bonhomie and comradeship, Robeson has succeeded in 
securing a following even among the Democrats.— Mary 
: Clemmer, in the Independent. 


“Mopern Asceticism.”—No sentence of Thoreau’s, 
perhaps, is oftener quoted than his very reasonable re- 
mark that he did not wish to practice self-denial unless 
it was quite necessary. Needless self-denial is asceti- 
cism, and asceticism was for ages held one of the high- 
est Christian duties. I do not see how any one can read 
the writings of modern agnostics, or mingle much in 
their society, without seeing that extremes meet, and 
that some of this estimable class only substitute a new 
form of sterner self-denial for the old. Not that they 
imitate the hair-cloth and the bloody whips; but those 
were only the trappings and the suits of ecclesiastic 
woe. It was in the crucifixion of the affections, the 
crushing down of the natural sympathies, that the true 
sting of the old self-discipline was found. And it seems 
to me that in many cases the modern rigorists equal, or 
surpass, the ancient. * * * The medizval ascetic, 
consistent with his creed, perhaps shut his only daugh- 
ter in a convent, and left her beneath the black veil for 
life. He lost her for all time, but retained her, as he 


y| believed, for all eternity, never doubting that death 


would -restore her to him again. The modern ascetic 
keeps his daughter for this life, if he can, but resolutely 


RESERVED Morar Force.—People are morally weak,| puts away the hope of ever meeting her again, should 


and the moral effect of their livés will be comparatively 


she be taken from his arms to-morrow. It may be a 


slight, if they have only just enough of conscience to go| confession of great weakness—though I do not think so— 


round the routine of an ordinary day’s demands. When 


but, for me, the modern asceticism would be the hard- 


they have to calculate to learn whether they would be|est to bear. I do not wish to practice such self-denial, 


morally justified in doing this or that, they are alread 


unless it is quite necessary.—J. W. Higginson, in the 


on dangerous ground. They may, possibly, have moral- | Index 
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Paip 1s His own Corn.—Our readers will remember 
about the “cured” patient who paid for a smell of his 
homeopathic doctor’s medicine by showing him a $10 
bill. Prof. Griffis, in his “ Japanese Fairy World,” tells 
a story that may have been the original of the other: 
“ Yeddo people are fond of broiled eels. A rich mer- 
chant, named Kisaburo, who was very miserly with his 
money, once moved his quarters next door to the shop 
of one Kichibei, who caught and cooked eels for a liv- 
ing. During the night Mr. Kichibei caught his stock in 
trade, and in the day-time served them, smoking hot, to 
his customers. Cut into pieces three or four ingen iene 
they were laid to sizzle on a gridiron over red-hot char- 
a which was kept in a glow by constant fanning. 
Kisaburo, wishing to save money, and having a strong 
imagination, daily took his seat at meal time close to his 
neighbor’s door. Eating his boiled rice and snuffing in 
the odors of the broiled eels as they were wafted in, he 
enjoyed with his nose what he would not pay for to put 
into his mouth, In this way, as he flattered himself, he 
saved much money, and his strong-box grew daily heav- 
ier. Kichibei, the eel-broker, on finding this out, 
re he would charge his stingy neighbor for the 
smell of his eels. 
it to Kisaburo, who seemed to be much pleased. He 
called to his wife to bring his iron-bound money-box, 
which was done. Emptying out the shining kobans (oval 

old pieces, worth five or six dollars), ichi-bu and nt-bu 

square silver pieces, worth a quarter and a half-dollar 
respectively), he jingled the coins, and then, touchin 

the eel man’s bill with his fan, bowed low and said wit 

a smile, ‘All right, neighbor Kichibei, we are square 
now.’ ‘What!’ cried the eel-frier ‘are you not going to 
pay me? ‘ Why, yes, I have paid you. You have 
charged me for the smell of your eels, and I have paid 


you with the sound of my money.’ ”’— Youth’s Companion. 


GOD’S MEASURE. 


God measures souls by their capacity 

For entertaining his best angel, Love. 

Who loveth most is nearest kin to God, 

Who is all love or nothing. He who sits 

And looks out on the palpitating world, 

And feels his heart swell in him, large enough 

To hold all men within it, he is near 

His t Creator’s standard, tho’ he dwells 

Outside the pale of churches, and knows not 

A feast day from a fast day, or a line 

Of scripture even. What God wants of us 

Is that out-reaching bigness that ignores 

All littleness of aims, or loves, or creeds, 

And clasps all earth and heaven in its embrace. 
—Ella Wheeler. 
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So, making out his bill, he presented | 


WMnrnouncements. 


Among the more important of the subjects demanding 
the most serious and thoughtful deliberation of the 
Conference will be the proposition of Mr. J. H. Wade, 
of Cleveland, to endow a theological school in his city, 


and the bearing of this offer upon ‘the future of the | 4 


Meadville school; and the report of the committee ap- 
pointed “to consider how the National Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association can more effectual- 
ly co-operate without sacrifice of the advantages belong- 
ing to either.” 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Geo. S. Shaw, $1.50; J. T. Sunderland, $4.50; Mary A. 
Safford, $3.00; J. D. Jones, $1.50; K. C. Anderson, $1.50; 
Miss Em. Bond, $1.50; J. L. Seward, $4.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Caroline A. Ingham, $1.00; Florence Askin, $0.25; 
Sam’l Devens, $1.00; Miss Em. Bond, $1.05. 


Mrs. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Opens Septem ber 25th. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars sent on appli- 


cation to Mrs. E.S. THROOP, 51 High Street, PoRTLAND, ME. 


a 


HENRY L. REXFORD. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM i11. 


CHICACO. 
Collections made in all parts\United States and Canada. 
) National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL 
Dentist, 


103 State Street, 


— ~~ 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


Reference, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The tenth meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 


tarian and other Christian churches will be held at Sarato- 
ga Springs in the week beginning September 18 next. The 
Council will meet at eight o’clock on Monday evening. 
The Conference will assemble in the Methodist Church 
on Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. The Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, the chairman, will read the report of the 
Council, and will be followed by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, 
of Leicester, England, who will read an essay upon 
“ Jesus Christ’s Unfulfilled Ideal of Religious Unity.” 
At half-past seven p. m. of Tuesday, the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Philadelphia, will preach the Convention ser- 
mon. Other essays will be given by the Revs. George 
Batchelor, John C. Learned and Francis G. Peabody, and 
each of them will be immediately followed by a discus- 
sion, to be opened by designated speakers. ednesday 
evening is set apart fora public meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Association, and Thursday evening for the 


consideration of the religious education of the young. | 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDE. 


The FREE RELIGIoUs INDFx is published every Thursday, by the 
Free Religious Association, at No.3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terma, 
three dollars per year. Wa, J. POTTER, editor. 


THE OBJECTS of the Association are the objects of THE INDEX, 
namely: “To peemen the practical interests of pure religion, to in- 
crease fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s yt ay nature and history;” in oiher words, Righteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 
of _—- Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of svientifie criticism and 
impartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service of a higher Morality ar d an improved Social Welfare. 
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the Unitarian Ministry. 


are very moderate. 


URLNGTON 


to St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Topeka, Deni- 


"Wasionaie backs as 
being the Great 
ThroughCar 
Line 


2 the best equipped 
eailroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


All connections made 
we Union 


Depots. 


KF 


and you will 


Ce of a dis- 

All pp oernrers. 
information 

about Rates of 


Fare, Sleeping Cars, Lip, 


etc.. cheerfuily given Ly 


‘T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Vice Pres't & Gen*l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt 
Chicago, Ill. Diionas, i, 


For a short time we offerthe C"‘elebrated lILwermore 
Pens sent by return mail. 
Pocket l’encil—beautiful. 


~The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for, 
There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses | 
For fall particulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. Livermore, President, 


find traveling a 
luxury, instead | 


ee ee —E 


| Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, 
_ will buy your tickets by this route, 4g AND W 


UNITY. 


The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


Every Pen warranted. 
neat, and durable. 


Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). 


Gold 


Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


MRS. 


The main 


Orchard street. 
Meadville, Penn. 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 


Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. 
| address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


—_—_— —— 


JAMES P. WALKER’S 


Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 


Post: office 
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‘The anon North- Western | Ry 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 

Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 

Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 

Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 

Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus,and all 
Potnis in the Territories and the West, Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Iluron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if the 
read over the Chicago ‘and North-Western Rai way. 


TAKE NONE OTHER. 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


gy. D. LAYNG, W. KB. STENNETT, 
Gen. Sup’t Chicago. 


do not 


TLL 


Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Graal hak Island Route!” 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovutTs- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
Ciry, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and OMaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from whi-b 


radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 
clean cars, as erery passenger is carried tn roomy, 


clean and ventiluied coaches, upon Fast Express 
Trains, 
Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DINING CARS, upon W! nich meals are served of un- 
surpassed excel'ence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, Witt ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missunri River poi ts; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads. 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every vg 
of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Lills, 
Wyoming, Utsh, Idaho, Nev: nda, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 


Mexico. 
As liberal arrangements regarding baggage 48 od 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as compe 

Docs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

‘lickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in tire United States and Canada, 

R, R. CABLE, E, ST, JOHN, 

Gen, Tkt. a = r Agty 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. hicago. 


| tora, Who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 
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N PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 
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ACK 


gy” Holds ink for a week's use, always teady, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ie 
Pen.made. Send for circular. MACHKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ry 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 

here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 

complete musical outjit) ON LY W™ =~! 
Je The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minute tiee, (now shipping > 

i over Da day, demand increasing. ) Working nights by Edison's Electric to” 

cere SRTEETTEN fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances mer. e made by Bank Draft, 

i» Wf Post Office Money Order, Kegistered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 

| ») ‘ Satisfaction Guarantced or Money Refunded 


ee n/i 4, At if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisf 
pa g ‘ | kindly return it at my exy™ nseand Iwill promptly refund you the $90 with in- 

- terest. Nothing can be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $9, isto have 

it introduced into every home in this country. Evcry one sold is sure to sellanothern 

Often 50 sales can be traced from the firstone introduced. All that is asked of 

the purchasers after giving the instrument a fairtrial, kindly bring friends to seel§ 

and hear its musical effects, having noagents, no warerooms in large cities (se . 

Hit \ ss . direct only), I rely eolely on the merits of tie Lbecthoven to speak for itseif 

HI MK Wl: 1 : kind words from satisfied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many. 

: THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 

(Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.] Is, as the cut shows, 

, the most magnificent ever made. The vicw is of a walnut case, highly polished, 

“a. |S } and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized case 
i ' in pure black, inlay ornamentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, new ve 

epee 
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fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering, 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beau 4 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, evcn when ordinary music—as 
used by otber builders—was put in them. Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautifal Organ 
for anything like the moncy asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue HReeds, 
- iT) — It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE I[EEDS, as follows: () 
Uiililifitgr:... > Manual Sub-Rass, 16 feet tone; (2) Dinpuson, 8 feet tone; (5) Dule 
= 8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 fect tonc; (6) Sax-_ 
aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 5 feet tome; (5) Viola Doilee, 4feet 
= tone; (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har 
. -_ , =} monique, Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
v grand accessory effects. : 


27 STOPS! (°Amendh tn 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as directed — 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on ~ 
this organ, equal to'l4 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no oiher manufacturer. 


SPECIFICATION.OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, 44) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 


hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, ae 
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‘Yrench Horn, 2) Harp Aoline, (3) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, 
Clarionet, (1°) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Cou rc 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, (4) Kight 
utomatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper: = 


Stop, (2) 
TH E E On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de 


stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining w 
2 was one of the largest factories of the kindin the world. 


L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted oué- 
— R E-68 U | the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
= capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind wordsof cheer from 
thousands, | wasenabled in 120 days to put On steam and start more machinery, in 
== a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The p 
3 establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num- 
ber of gs erumonee daily Y= ever before. This achievement is unsur- — 
assed in the history of enterprice. 
4 Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN ipstce 290) at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 82@ 


EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHTS, + 


the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, I can fill all orders © 
romptly for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over — 


Tha 
enti! 


° a —_— _ me al 
WALNUT OB EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. 
00 wood-working machines in their construction. 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 
By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
R E E Mi B E R tory built after long experience of the wants to do work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad _ 
tracks to the various doors of the ries, lam now cnabied $ to build better instruments for less moncy than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 
these facilities. @¢@To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if Bh urchase. Comeanyway. Youare welcome. A free coach with polite attendants, meets 
alitrains. If you can notcall a for catal @, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN 6n trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and 
you will be delighted with the instrument. 1 yo do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 


WEST NEWTON ID) FPA Ws 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICALSCHOOL. | College} for Young Women, 


The twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day School for Boy rHE HOME COLLEG 
and Girls will begin W 
catalogue, 


ednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. For particulars and Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and | 
ee : Normal Courses of study, with Music and Art Schools, and <- 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, School of Elocution. Faculty, 8 Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 
Wrst NEWTON, MASS. : logue, F. A FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, ani can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 


e* - 
s* - 


ee ee 
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solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. 


We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 
Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. 


Public 


Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 
All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 


public or private use. 


It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 


West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. 
circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By | 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. | 
Price, $1.75. | 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce 
Homo.” $1.25. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 


weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price,$1.50. 


ANN. By Gonstance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
this book. 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 
apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “by the great popularity of ‘A Happy 
Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. | MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.00. | $1.50. 
JUVENILES. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- | 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after | 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 


LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated 


and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. 


FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children,ete. A beautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE 


trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
the best American artists. 

BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book; popular edition. 
Price, 75 cents. 


MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 


bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 
$1.50. 


MADE FROM THESE PRICES. 


